Introduction
effect of these combined forces, viz., wagon
shortage, increased production, exports embargo
and regressive railway rates, was to stultify the
industry and to press it to demand for a
reduction in freight charges. Some relief was
afforded in 1926 when roughly a 10 per cent,
reduction on long distance traffic exceeding
400 miles was granted. This small concession
reflected itself in increased revenues to the tune
of nearly Rs. 46*6 lakhs under this head in
1927-28.
Just at a time when the prospects of our coal
trade were brightening, the precipitation of the
world slump resulted in a shrinkage of our coal
exports. Our exports in 1936-37 were nearly
a third of those in 1928-29. Added to this Natal
coal was gaining a foothold in the local market.
On top of this came the crowning iniquity of
a surcharge of 15 per cent, on coal freights
in 1932. The subsequent alteration of this to
12| per cent, in 1935 did not stem foreign
competition. The author points out that the
net railway freight rates for Poniati seam coal
at Bombay in 1936 formed nearly 42 per cent of
the F. 0. B. price of Rs. 6. Notwithstanding the
slight increase in rebate of 8 annas on coal
exports to foreign ports, the industry continued
to be in a bad way.
The author draws pointed reference to the
wagon shortage on Indian railways and has
anticipated rightly how very acute the position
would be in the course of this war. He has
based his deductions on past experience and on
the'figures of wagon loadings. The average at
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